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LABOR, MANAGEMENT, AND THE 
NATIONAL INTEREST 


FTER a somewhat shaky start in May, the series of 

“summit meetings” between management and labor, 
sponsored by the Eisenhower administration, was resumed 
August 2 in an atmosphere that promised greater success 
than seemed likely when the plan was first advanced by 
George Meany, president of the A.F.L.-C.1.0. Although 
Meany said after the first meeting, May 19, that the dis- 
cussion behind closed doors had been “completely amicable 
and reasonable,” other participants intimated that the 
whole project might be quietly dropped. 


The second meeting raised cautious hope that the “era 
of bad feeling’? between unions and industry may be ap- 
proaching an end. Some observers believe that labor- 
management relations have matured to the point where 
responsible joint consideration of the effects on the nation 
of the struggle between the two great power blocs may 
now be feasible. Mutual] recognition of the strains to which 
each is subjected in this era of rapid technological change, 
and increased competition from abroad, may promote hon- 
est effort to bring about more harmonious relationships 
than have been exhibited in the recent past.! 


OBJECTIVES OF Top-LEVEL UNION-INDUSTRY TALKS 

The Ejisenhower-sponsored plan calls for a continuing 
series of informal private discussions, between top trade 
union and industrial leaders, of any and all subjects of 
mutual concern to management and labor. There is to be 
no effort by either side to win propaganda advantage and 
no pressure to settle specific differences by a fixed date; no 
representative of the government will be present to press 
for compromises not fully acceptable to either side of an 
existing controversy. 


nd C.1.0. in December 195 


1 Immediately after merger of the A.F.I anc 
offered to negotiate a “non-aggression pact” with industry n attempt 
plan before the annual congress of the National A 
sulted in a bitter exchange between Meany and Charles 
of N.A.M. Meany said at Miami, Feb. 8, 1960, that the « 


effort had been “an insulting speech from Sligh.” 
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The main hope for a continuing-conference plan is that 
each side will become better acquainted with the problems 
facing the other, that long-standing animosities will sub- 
side, that areas of common interest will be more clearly 
defined. The goal is a long-range one. The benefits ex- 
pected would be a greater show of concern for the public 
interest in collective bargaining and a reduction in the 
number of disputes that produce big strikes. Both sides 
would be expected to trim demands more closely to the 
realities of the economic situation. 


Labor and management leaders have seldom undertaken 
a serious sharing of views on divisive issues away from 
the bargaining table, where each side feels compelled to 
wrest concessions from the other. National labor-manage- 
ment conferences in the past have usually been formal oc- 
casions at which spokesmen for each group have made the 
expected declarations in support of established positions 
or taken the opportunity to attack the other side. The 
series of conferences now projected would offer neither 
group an opportunity to seize a platform to influence public 
opinion or the outcome of pending legislation or the terms 
of a pending labor contract. 


Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell has said that the 
conferences could deal with such problems as “the impact 
of research and development on unemployment, any prac- 
tices . . . detrimental to labor and to management or to 
an entire industry, the impact of foreign competition, and 
the maintenance of a high order of productivity.” Walter 
P. Reuther, president of the United Auto Workers, has 
oftefti complained that his efforts to discuss such broad is- 
sues when new labor contracts were under negotiation had 
proved fruitless.” 


STEEL STRIKE’S SPUR TO NEW COOPERATION PROJECT 


Secretary Mitchell has on numerous occasions urged labor 
and management to get together at periodic intervals for 
discussion of mutual problems with cooler tempers than 
are likely to be displayed in contract negotiations. The 
government took no action to encourage such meetings, 
however, until after A.F.L.-C.1.0. President Meany, at the 
height of the 1959 steel strike, appealed to President Eisen- 


2 At a labor conference in Philadelphia, June 15, 1959, Reuther said: 
talk about any of these [basic] problems rationally, 
at the bargaining tables I have tried 
to explore these problems intelligently.” 


“You cannot 
intelligently and constructively 
. You can’t get management to begin 
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hower. In a letter dated Nov. 9, he asked that the Presi- 
dent call a national conference of union and industry lead- 
ers to “consider and develop guiding lines for just and 
harmonious labor-management relations.” 


Meany said his suggestion, prompted by the steel stop- 
page, was “a proposal for reducing the likelihood of the 
recurrence of such .. . industrial strife.’”’ He noted that 
the President had expressed disapproval of any govern- 
ment interference with free collective bargaining and that 
Mitchell had frequently suggested meetings of labor and 
management between collective bargaining engagements 
“to iron out the many complex problems confronting them 
in our changing and expanding economy.” 


The President replied that he favored Meany’s plan, 
that he had referred the matter to Mitchell and would have 
the subject taken up with industry leaders. ‘For some 
time,” he wrote, “we in the Executive Branch have been 
discussing the need for labor-management communication 
outside the bargaining table.” In his annual message, 
Jan. 7, Eisenhower said the steel crisis pointed up the 
danger that future strikes would last longer and be even 


more far-reaching in their effects. To check this trend, 
he planned “to encourage regular discussions between 
management and labor ... to consider the interest of the 
public as well as their mutual interest in the maintenance 
of industrial peace, price stability, incentive for continuous 
investment and economic growth.” 


The President announced, April 26, that he had asked 
Meany to select three representatives and that he would 
ask the president of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers to select a like number to meet for the purpose of 
planning a series of labor-management conferences. Ac- 
cording to the White House announcement, the conferees 
would be top-ranking officials of the A.F.L.-C.1.O. and the 
presidents or board chairmen of companies having con- 
tracts with A.F.L.-C.1.0. unions. 


First LABOR-MANAGEMENT SUMMIT CONSULTATIONS 


The first meeting almost came a cropper when union 
leaders objected to N.A.M.’s choice of delegates who, they 
felt, lacked the necessary stature. Labor’s representatives 
were leading figures: Meany himself, President Reuther of 
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the United Automobile Workers, and President George K. 
Harrison of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. They had 
expected to meet with comparable leaders from industry. 
Instead the N.A.M. chose heads of medium-sized companies: 
William Grede of J. I. Case & Co., manufacturer of farm 
equipment in Racine, Wis.; L. A. Petersen of Otis Ele- 
vator Co., New York; Robert W. Stoddard of Wyman- 
Gordon Co., manufacturer of industrial equipment, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


The labor officials criticized the choice of Grede on the 
ground that workers at the Case plant, members of 
Reuther’s U.A.W., were then on strike and hence the com- 
pany’s head did not qualify under the President’s state- 
ment that industry representatives would come from firms 
with union-negotiated contracts. They objected also to 
participation in the first meeting of N.A.M. President 
Rudolph Bannow, thus giving management four instead of 
three representatives. Bannow was particularly unwel- 
come because he is president of a concern, Bridgeport 
Machines, Inc., which lacks a labor contract. When Ban- 
now announced that he would not attend subsequent meet- 
ings, the labor group decided to go ahead with what was 
described as an exploratory meeting. 


At the Aug. 2 meeting in New York, representatives of 
the two sides were the same men who had met in Wash- 
ington in May, excepting N.A.M. President Bannow. In 
keeping with the rules, no details of the proceedings were 
released. The conferees said the session had been “cheer- 
ful” and there was vague mention of the “structure of 
future conferences,” and agenda for them, as subjects of 
discussion. Meany was believed to have raised the ques- 
tion of bringing more powerful industry figures into the 
consultations. 


The prestige of President Eisenhower probably affords 
a guarantee against any breakdown of the new conference 
system before he leaves office, but there is no present assur- 
ance that the long-range objective of obtaining more con- 
sideration for the public interest in labor-management deal- 
ings will be substantially achieved. 





Unions and Industry in a Changing Economy 


LABOR AND MANAGEMENT both have reason to seek 
a new relationship that will foster more responsible efforts 
to resolve their differences. Although they are traditional 
opponents in a tug-of-war for separate gains, it is obvious 
that they are bound by a common interest in profitable 
functioning of the economy within which the struggle is 
conducted. Both face the threat of government interven- 
tion in collective bargaining when a big strike in an essen- 
tial industry takes place. Settlements which affect the 
total economy unfavorably or which call forth unwanted 
government action are no more agreeable to the one than 
to the other. 


Of the two groups, organized labor has plumped the more 
wholeheartedly for the conference route to cooperation. It 
has on its hands the task of repairing the damaged image 
of trade unionism as guardian of the public interest. For 
more than a decade it has lived in a climate that has brought 
restrictive labor legislation, both federal and state. These 
years have seen a decline in its political influence; neither 
major party today is organized labor’s earnest spokesman. 
Congressional investigations of corruption in some unions 
have tended to smirch the trade union movement as a 
whole. And the unions have received much of the blame 
for inflation and for the lingering effects of last year’s 
steel stoppage. 


Organized labor has recently encountered a block to 
further growth of its membership. A U.S. Labor Depart- 
ment study, published Feb. 3, showed total union member- 
ship standing at 17 million in 1958—a decline of half a 
million since 1956 and the first membership loss in 20 
years’ A.F.L.-C.1.0. organization director John W. Liv- 
ingston told the A.F.L.-C.I.0. executive council in February 
that union membership now represents a smaller propor- 
tion of the labor force than when the two labor federations 
were merged in December 1955. Of the nation’s 44 million 
“organizable workers” (excluding domestics, farm work- 
ers and supervisors), all unions together held only 40 per 
cent, the A.F.L.-C.I.0. only 30 per cent, in 1959. 


*Two key unions suffered membership losses of nearly 300,000 each, partly com- 
pensated by gains by the teamsters’, electrical workers’, and machinists’ unions 
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Changes in the structure of the labor force are making 
it difficult to gain new members. Since 1956, white collar 
workers have increasingly outnumbered the production 
workers who make up the bulk of union membership, and 
unions have had little success in organizing the nation’s 
27 million professional, clerical and technical employees; 
only three million of these belong to unions. 


Labor leaders recognize the need to improve the popular 
concept of the union’s function. Joseph D. Keenan, secre- 
tary of the International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, told fellow-unionists last year: “It is tragic that so 
many people have lost sight of the true nature and pur- 
pose of the labor movement... . The way some people talk, 
you’d think we're all a bunch of crooks. ... We have got 
to make it known that unions are an essential, indispensable 
part of the economic and social life of the nation.” 4 


ADJUSTMENTS FORCED BY INTENSIFIED COMPETITION 


Rapid changes in industrial technology are forcing 
changes in corporation employment and wage policies and 
are darkening the prospects for union growth. The mar- 
ket for American goods is becoming more competitive, both 
at home and abroad, compelling industry to exert greater 
efforts to raise production efficiency and reduce costs. 
Manufacturers can no longer expect to pass on the added 
costs of wage increases to consumers in the form of sharply 
increased prices. Indeed, the country may now be enter- 
ing a period of price stability or—with production capacity 
in some industries exceeding current demand—a long 
period of declining prices. According to the First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, combined net income after 
taxes of 721 corporations during January-June 1960 fell 
12 per cent below the like figure for 1959. 


Foreign competition has spurred the wave of cost-cutting 
which began with the 1957-58 recession. At a recent in- 
dustry conference on cost-cutting, it was pointed out that 
“the only means of increasing real profits’”’” was to push up 
worker productivity and to eliminate waste, including man- 
power waste.5 Secretary of Labor Mitchell warned the 
Rotary Internationa] Convention in Miami Beach on May 
30 that increased manufacturing efficiency is essential if 


5 Tadastetel Union Department of the A.F.L.-C.1L.O., industri 
Philadelphia, June 16, 1955 


5 American Management Association, Cost Reduction at Work (1959) 
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American industry is to hold its foreign markets. “We 
can no longer tolerate uneconomic practices which endanger 
our competitive position and .. . cost American workers 
their jobs.” Many inefficient practices were said to be 
entrenched in labor contracts and defended by the unions; 
others resulted from poor management. 


Management tends to blame unions for less-than-expected 
efficiency in worker performance. Officials of 16 industrial 
plants questioned not long ago by Mill and Factory esti- 
mated that efficiency could be raised by 6 to 35 per cent 
if workers made a real effort to do a “fair day’s work.” 
An editor of the publication blamed worker laxity on 
“union conditioning and the complacency of prosperity” 
which made workers expect “the softest possible working 
conditions at the highest possible pay.” ® 


An industry personnel officer has attacked what he calls 
“three basic fallacies’ of union philosophy: (1) Belief 
that all workers assigned to similar tasks should receive 
equal pay regardless of attitude, effort or initiative; (2) 
that workers should produce no more than the minimum 


standard; (3) that the seniority rule should always pre- 
vail. “Confusion and panic’ would immediately ensue, he 
wrote, if management suggested that unions forgo these 
rules, but he felt that they should recognize the serious- 
ness of industry’s need for greater productivity and co- 
operate to reverse “the present deadly trend toward in- 
efficiency.” 7 


An economist has attributed management’s new stress 
on the evils of “featherbedding” to the effectiveness of this 
issue in winning public support in the duel with unions. 
“Since featherbedding implies inefficiency at high cost, the 
general public’s opposition to featherbedding is assured.’ 
He predicted that “the charge of featherbedding will haunt 
and harass the unions in collective bargaining for many 
years to come.” § 


Industry’s demand for greater efficiency takes on a new 
dimension with the growth of automation, the primary 


®*Ted Metaxas, “Needed: A Revolution in Labor-Management,” Mill and Factory, 
January 1960, p. 110 

7 Herbert L. Marx, “Union Philosophy: Basie Fallacies,""” Personnel, September- 
October 1959, pp. 31 f. 

* Morris A. Horowitz, ‘‘Featherbedding: The Specter in Future Collective Bargain- 
ing.” Labor Law Journal, January 1960, p. 58. 
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purpose of which is to reduce the number of man-hours 
required to maintain a given level of production. Manage- 
ment is out to free itself from the accumulation of work 
rules that limit its power to adapt use of work forces to 
the machine without union restraints. Unions are equally 
determined to keep their hard-won privilege of consultation 
on changes in work rules during the difficult years of ad- 
justment to automation. 


LABOR’S FEARS OF JOB LOS 


During the recent ste¢ trike, National Labor Relations 
Board Chairman Boyd Leedom said: “To berate union 


leaders for taking a firm stand on work rules that protect 
their members’ jobs is no answer at all to the problem. 


When machines displace thousands of workers who have 


no place to turn for a livelihood, not only their unions 
should be striving to protect their interests but so should 
the industries ... and... all of society.” He urged unions 
and employers to “‘tone down their belligerency and tackle 
in real cooperation the human problems involved in sub- 
stituting machines for men in our industry.” ® 


Back of the work-rule struggle lies labor’s fear that in- 
dustrial leaders are plotting to use the automation crisis to 
break the union movement. The director of the Industrial 
Union Department of the A.F.L.-C.1.0., Albert Whitehouse, 
told the department’s conference on collective bargaining 
in June 1959 that “basic union institutions” were under 
stronger attack than at any time since pre-Wagner Act 
days. “Big business has . . . spearheaded the attack,” he 
oa: “Se [organized labor ] is destroyed, business monop- 
oly will trample roughshod upon all of us.” 


Labor leaders are particularly sensitive to the charge 
that the big unions constitute a “labor monopoly’”—which 
should be broken by action of Congress. Industry leaders 
have made no secret of their belief that union power is 
ripe for a cutdown. Industry-wide bargaining is under 
attack as an unwarranted use of “labor monopoly power.” 


Roger Blough, chairman of U.S. Steel, speaks of “the 
glacier-like forces of a powerful labor movement” that 
override “the larger benefits which come from the produc- 
tive process when all members of the productive group are 
working with a unity of purpose.” A good union, Blough 


* Speech, New York U: rsity, Ne fork City, Dec. 5, 1959. 
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feels, should identify its interests with those of the job- 
supplying organization, rather than make demands which 
injure the employer’s competitive position. Most man- 
agers, he says, are willing to deal with unions, but “would 
prefer ... to provide that caliber of leadership, policies 
and climate which all members of the [productive] group 
would so well understand and approve of that they would 
feel no need for separate representation among themselves 
[in a union].” ?° 


Chairman Leedom of the N.L.R.B. has commented on the 
‘“‘behind-the-scene, illusive, undeclared warfare’ against 
unionism which he believes to exist in back of the “facade 
of general acceptance of our national labor concept” among 
employers. Many cases before the N.L.R.B. have shown 
that “while it is the official position of management to 
support the concept of collective bargaining ... , great 
segments of employers ... take every legal step possible, 
and many employers overreach legality, to thwart their 
employees’ efforts to organize.”” Leedom said that “Some 
employers harbor the thought ... that there is no such 
thing as a decent union unless it might be one dominated 


by their own companies.” He felt that this attitude might 
be partly responsible for “the union conduct that many 
people regard as quite unreasonable.” ! 


DISPUTED EFFECTS OF WAGE INCREASES ON PRICES 

Business leaders have long put much of the blame for 
inflation on the success of union demands for wage hikes. 
Labor leaders consider this a “smokescreen issue” raised 
by industry to justify unwarranted price increases. Econo- 
mists disagree on the extent to which union-negotiated wage 
increases have pushed up prices, and both sides can marshal 
impressive authorities to support their wage policies. 


One of organized labor’s major achievements in this 
generation has been the successful implantation of the idea 
that the worker should share in the increased wealth 
created by improvements in productivity.’2. But there is 
little agreement on how to measure productivity improve- 

Roger M. Blough, Free Man and the Corporation (1959) 


‘Speech, Florida Bar Association, Miami Beach, May 


“An “annual wage improvement factor,” intended 
reased productivity, was first embodied in a major contract 


industry and the U.A.W., in 1948 
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ment in specific industries, and no formula has been ac- 
cepted that would set a standard for the worker’s rightful 
share of productivity gains. 


Whether wage increases of recent years have outstripped 
or have lagged behind gains in productivity has been hotly 
debated. A U.S. Steel executive recently said that increased 
costs resulting from the steel strike settlement in January 
were “substantially in excess of any demonstrated rate 
of increase in productive efficiency.” 


The company’s an- 
nual report for 1959 states that: 


“Review of the relation- 
ship of employment costs to inflation in America compels 
the conclusion that this nation cannot prudently accept 
endless employment and cost increases that outstrip in- 
creases in national productivity.” David J. McDonald, 
president of the United Steelworkers, attacked this state- 
ment, saying it bore “the flavor of an attempt to justify 
future price increases.” Citing a different set of figures, 
McDonald held that past wage increases were in line with 
productivity improvement, and he characterized U.S. Steel 
profits and executive salaries as “fabulous.” 


In any discussions of the wage issue, labor is certain to 


press the point that hoped-for economic expansion will not 
be achieved unless the working man receives a generous 
share of the proceeds of growth. Walter Reuther has 
summed up this position: “Big business’ problem is that 
it has not really understood the dimensions of the abun- 
dance that we have within our grasp. ... Only as you share 
[abundance] can you put into motion the dynamic forces 
that make for growth and expansion. This is what the 
N.A.M. does not understand.” Management feels on the 
other hand that unions have never fully appreciated in- 
dustry’s need of sufficient profit to finance plant expansion, 
research, and development. 


MUTUAL CONCERN OVER RISE IN Low-Cost IMPORTS 


The rise of foreign competition has added force to in- 
dustry’s argument against wage increases that boost pro- 
duction costs. The editor of Steel told a congressional sub- 
committee on April 25 that the disparity in labor costs was 
the chief reason for loss of U.S. markets abroad. “The 
differential in wage rates has grown so great,” he said, 
“that we are just sitting ducks for foreign competitors.” 


13 “‘T).S. Steel Attacks Wage Inflation,” Steel, March 21, 1960, 
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A machine tool which carries a $5,000 labor cost in the 
United States, he said, could be produced in Germany with 
a labor cost of only $1,250." 


Unions, too, are troubled by foreign competition, but 
show no disposition to trim wage demands to enable indus- 
try to meet it. The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America voted at its May conference in Miami Beach to 
use strikes, boycotts and other economic weapons against 
goods imported from low-wage countries. Union members 
may refuse to work on foreign goods that require finishing 
in U.S. shops. Amalgamated President Jacob S. Potofsky 
told the convention: “‘We intend to defend our standards 
and our jobs against sweatshop imports.” 


Lower-Level vs. Top-Level Cooperation 


PREVIOUS EFFORTS to bring top representatives of labor 
and management together in national conferences to deal 
with problems such as those that now trouble industry 
and the unions have yielded satisfactory results only in 
periods of national emergency. However, there have been 
many other examples of effective joint action on narrower 
ground, and several new contracts, including the contracts 
that settled the 1959 steel strike, provide for establishment 
of joint committees to consider long-range problems. 


The federal government has sponsored four top-level 
labor-management conferences over the past half-century. 
The two called in wartime produced workable agreements 
and set up machinery to preserve labor peace for the dura- 
tion of the emergency; the two peacetime conferences were 
dismal failures. 


WAR AND POSTWAR NATIONAL CONFERENCES, 1918-1919 

A national labor conference was summoned by President 
Wilson in March 1918 to develop centralized policies to 
govern distribution of munitions workers and to minimize 
labor strife during American participation in World War I. 
The rising cost of living had created widespread discontent 
with wage levels, and strikes and threats of strikes were 


% Industry data show labor cost per ton of steel is $60 in the United States, $12-14 
in Western Europe, and $7-8 in Japan 
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epidemic. Organized labor sought to capitalize on the heavy 
demand for workers to press recruiting campaigns for new 
members and ran head-on into a refusal by employers to 
deal with new unions. A number of special labor-man- 
agement bodies set up by the government in 1917 to deal 
with labor crises in particular industries had been only 
partly successful. 


Creation of an overall body to consider labor problems was 
first recommended to the President by an interdepartmental 
committee which included Franklin D. Roosevelt, then 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, among its members. The 
President approved the suggestion in January 1918 and 
asked Secretary of Labor Wilson to organize the new 
agency. The Secretary called together an advisory council 
which recommended that he convene a War Labor Confer- 
ence Board to be composed of five members from the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, five from the American 
Federation of Labor, and two public members, one to be 
chosen by the N.I.C.B. and one by the A.F.L. 


The War Labor Conference Board established the basic 
principles which governed labor relations during the war. 
The right of the workers to organize in unions of their own 
choosing and the right of employers to form trade organi- 
zations were recognized. Existing union-shop agreements 
were to continue in force, but the existence of a non-union 
shop was not to be considered ground for a grievance. The 
eight-hour day, equal pay for men and women, and the right 
of all workers to a living wage were recognized; in return 
the unions agreed not to strike for the duration of the war. 


The conference board took the initiative in setting up a 
War Labor Board to mediate industrial disputes. In cases 
involving the issue of union organization, the labor board 
insisted on reinstatement of workers discharged for union 
activity and blacklisting was forbidden. Where there were 
grievances in a plant that had no union, the board often 
took the initiative in setting up a shop committee which in 
some cases became the nucleus for a trade union. Policies 
of the board were partly responsible for the growth of 
union membership from three million in 1917 to five million 
in 1920. 


The wartime arrangements met the nation’s need for 
order in the labor market, but they did nothing to generate 
good will between labor and management. Indeed, they did 
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much to perpetuate the hostility of industrial leaders who 
felt that unions had been unduly favored during the war. 
Neither labor nor management suggested perpetuation of 
the structure set up during the war when hostilities came 
to a close. 
In vain did the War Labor Policies Board and other government 
bodies call attention to the need for stabilizing 


ployment, prices 
and wages. 


Business men were keen to resume laissez faire, and 
organized labor, impatient with the tendency of government boards 
during the last months of the war to 


check the rise of wages, also 
clamored for freedom of action. Ir 


consequence, labor and capltz ] 
were soon clashing along the entire front of Americar 

For nearly two years the country witne 
which ... reached an inter 


ssedq an ind 
ity and scope far beyond 
manifestations of unrest.15 


When major strikes in steel and coal were threatening in 
mid-1919, President Wilson attempted to meet the situation 
by inviting representatives of employers, labor and the 
public to a National Industrial Conference in Washington 
which would formulate principles for a “genuine and last- 
ing cooperation between capital and labor.” Meeting on 
Oct. 6, the conference consisted of five representatives from 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, five from the National 
Industrial Conference Board, three from farmers’ organiza- 
tions, two each from finance and railroad management, 15 
from the A.F.L., and four from the railroad brotherhoods. 


The conference set up committees to deal with the cost 
of living, vocational training, unemployment insurance, 
wages, immigration and other current issues. But it quickly 
deadlocked on the issue of collective bargaining. The labor 
groups proposed recognition of the right of workers to 
organize into unions to bargain collectively with em- 
ployers. The management group recommended that the 
conference recognize non-union shop committees and other 
employee organizations as bargaining agents. This was 
viewed by labor as an effort to strengthen the growing 
number of “company unions” set up to counteract the 
growing power of free trade unions. 


President Wilson urged that the conference move on to 
other subjects but the labor group, which considered the 
recognition issue paramount, broke up the conference by 
walking out on Oct. 23 
progress two and a half weeks. 


after the meetings had been in 


% Lewis L. Lorwin, The American Federation of Labor (1933) 
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WAR AND POSTWAR CONFERENCES, 1941-1945 


During the 1920s, the A.F.L. embarked on a program 
of promoting union-management cooperation, asserting that 
employers and workers had a common interest in maintain- 
ing an efficient labor force of high morale. The issues of 
the period—a shorter work-week, unemployment compensa- 
tion and the so-called “social wage’—were held to be 
appropriate for joint planning. 


Employers were in fact becoming more aware of the im- 
portance of good labor relations as an accessory to efficient 
management. 

The “roaring twenties” witnessed important advances in em- 
ployers’ recognition and understanding of worker problems. 
Many [industrialist ...+ gave a great deal of thought to labor- 
management relations and actually, for the first time on any 
sizable scale, began doing something to improve those relations. 
This was true particularly of several of the big mass-production 
companies. ... Their motivation may have been more practical 

. than humanitarian ... [but] they were taking a long step 
forward from the time of calloused and insensible managerial 
indifference to the worker’s plight . . .16 


Recognition of a need to improve labor-management rela- 
tions did not necessarily reflect lessened antipathy to trade 
unions. Much of the new effort to improve workers’ con- 
ditions was designed to counter the attractions of trade 
unionism. A large number of companies established what 
were known as “employee representation plans” or “‘factory 
councils” to promote common effort by labor and manage- 
ment. According to Cyrus Ching, who was a labor relations 
specialist for U.S. Rubber at that time, the factory councils 
“did fill a big need . . . before many employers were ready 
to accept unions or the theory of collective bargaining.” 
The A.F.L., whose membership had dropped to 2.9 million 
by 1929, looked upon the councils as company unions. They 
were finally outlawed by the National Labor Relations Act 
of 1935. 


The violent struggles over union recognition that ensued 
were unmarked by any effort to bring top union and man- 
agement leaders together to consider their disagreements 
with cool heads. When the country was plunged into war 
in December 1941, however, it became necessary to assure 
continuous production of war goods without interruption 
from labor disputes. 


Cyrus Ching, Review and Reflection (1953), p. 26 
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President Roosevelt called a Labor-Industry Conference 
to deal with labor strife immediately after Pearl Harbor. 
In a week of meetings, 12 representatives each from labor 
and industry agreed that: (1) There would be no strikes or 
lockouts during the war; (2) disputes would be settled by 
peaceful means; (3) a War Labor Board should be set up 
to handle disputes. The employer group proposed that 
demands for the closed shop be declared not subject to 
arbitration, but labor members would not agree and the 
board later established by the President to handle wartime 
labor disputes received no policy mandate on this question. 
The administration at Washington sympathized with labor’s 
general aims, but the unions became increasingly restive as 
the war drew to a close. 


The end of hostilities in 1945 ushered in a new period 
of labor turmoil and brought another government effort to 
attain labor peace through high-level consultations. Presi- 
dent Truman called together a new Labor-Industry Con- 
ference consisting of 18 members each from management 
and labor.'?7. The secretaries of Labor and Commerce were 
non-voting participants. A comprehensive agenda, drawn 
up by the two Cabinet officers and heads of the management 
and labor organizations, called for action on grievance 
machinery, conciliation, voluntary arbitration, collective 
bargaining, and responsibility of unions and employers to 
respect contracts. The President urged the conference 
when it met, Nov. 5, 1945, to formulate a “broad and per- 
manent foundation for industrial peace and progress.” He 
said that if collective bargaining failed, “some impartial 
machinery for reaching decisions” should be available. 


The proceedings were marked by dissension not only 
between labor and management 
between the two labor federations. 
Murray wanted to take up the wage issue; A.F.L. President 
William Green thought this too controversial a subject for 
debate at the conference. 


representatives but also 
C.1.0. President Philip 


Murray and Green agreed on a 
proposal by the President that fact-finding procedures be 
used in major disputes but rejected a management recom- 
mendation for 50-day cooling-off periods. 


At one point, N.A.M. President Ira Mosher said the con- 
ference would make no progress so long as labor refused to 


‘7 Nine were from the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 9 from the National 
f Manufacturers, 8 from the A.F.L., 8 from the C.I1.0 
United Mine Workers and the railway brotherhoods. 
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relinquish the right to strike or to use other “weapons of 
industrial warfare.’ The conference did agree on three 
points: that arbitration should be invoked in all disputes 
under contracts with no-strike, no-lockout clauses; that 
mediation and voluntary arbitration should be used before 
strikes were called; that the U.S. Conciliation Service should 
be strengthened. The conference adopted a resolution to 
establish an eight-member committee to further mutual 
understanding, through periodic meetings, but this body 
never came into being. Like the 1919 conference, the 1945 
conference yielded no beneficial results. The two peacetime 
conferences aggravated, rather than ameliorated, existing 
differences between labor and management, and contributed 
to ensuing industrial warfare. 


PRACTICAL ACHIEVEMENTS IN LOWER-LEVEL CONFERENCES 


In the light of past experience, much skepticism was ex- 
pressed when the Meany-Eisenhower plan for labor-manage- 
ment consultations was announced last April. Neverthe- 
less, unions and management have proved capable, despite 
differences in their outlook, of working together coopera- 
tively when dealing with practical conditions in particular 


industries. 


The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union and 
the clothing industry have maintained a joint committee 
of union and employer representatives for a quarter of a 
century. Employer-local union committees have functioned 
for a long time in the building trades. Peace in the coal 
industry, which has prevailed for more than a decade de- 
spite serious economic problems, has been attributed in 
part to the talks between the chief of the United Mine 
Workers and the head of the Bituminous Coal Operations 
Association which have preceded the negotiation of labor 
contracts. 


The 1960 steel settlement calls for establishment of a 
panel of union, management and public representatives to 
consider a formula for sharing the fruits of automation 
and to discuss problems raised by the new technology. 
There is some hope that the “human relations committee” 
in steel will help to restore the good feeling which existed 
in 1953 when Steelworker President David J. McDonald 
and Benjamin F. Fairless, then board chairman of U.S 
Steel, toured the mills together and spoke of their “mutual 
trusteeship.” 
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A tripartite committee set up under terms of the contract 
negotiated last autumn by the Steelworkers and Kaiser 
Steel has met several times on the displacement of worker 
resulting from automation. The committee reported in May 
nat progr had been ma Committee Chairman George 
W. Taylor, who headed the presidential board of inquiry 
on the 1959 steel strike, said ‘““‘We’ve got a lot to do but we 
think we are going to come up with an answer.” 


Results of a similar effort in the railroad industry have 
been less favorable. A Chicago meeting of railroad execu 

es and chiefs of the four operating rail unions to con- 
sider revision of work rules broke up on July 6 when th 
unions proposed a study by a labor-management commission 
which the railroads said would take two years to complete 
and would have no binding results. On their part the 
railroads pressed for acceptance of six work-rule revisions, 
including elimination of “unneeded” firemen on steam loco- 
motives, which the union chiefs found highly objectionable. 
Resumption of the meetings is expected in late August or 
early September. 

In the view of some labor relatioz 
of such hotly contested issues 
bedding” is not the key to labor-management 
the real key, in their view, is the attitudes which 
on both sides. A recent expert study notes that ‘ 
tion... is first of all a state of mind, not a set 
niques. ... Because they are obvious, . . . issu 
serve as outlets for deeper dissatisfactions.” 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service Director 
calls many strikes which were primarily 

derit ntagonisn “The devel 
or relations in the United States,” he wrote 
“many times has been stunted by emotional 
1 action which, in retrospect, seem futile... . 


rst negotiating arr occur, not 


but over highly emotional little questions whicl 
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